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THE third exhibition of hand deco- 
rated textiles was shown in the gal- 
leries of the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica, .10 East 47th Street, New York City, 
from January 16 to February 15. This 
exhibition followed a competition arranged 
through the interest of Mr. Albert Blum 
and other textile manufacturers, who con- 
tributed prizes totalling $750, and varying 
in amounts from $150 to $25. These prizes 
were awarded on the basis of originality 
of design, dexterity of execution, artistic 
merit and adaptability for use. The pur- 
pose of these contests is to encourage hand 
craft industries; the jury, therefore, set a 
high standard both for execution and de- 
sign. 



The prizes were awarded as follows : For 
the most beautiful textile for costume, two 
prizes of $50 each to Jack Singer and Hazel 
Burnham Slaughter; for the most beautiful 
fabric for interior decoration $100 and $50 
to Genevieve Jewett and Helen C. Reed; 
for the best ribbons v$75 and $25 to Mary 
Meigs Atwater and Josephine M. Weil; for 
the most beautiful fabric for negligee $50 
to Ruth Reeves Olds ; for the most beau- 
tiful flat color typifying the spirit of the 
moment $100 and $50 to Paul Jacob-Hians 
and Mary H. Tannahill ; for picture batik 
$50 to Elsie Carpell ; for wool embroidery 
$25 for a pair of curtains designed by Mar- 
garet Prager and executed by Miss Jam- 
jian ; for a batik scarf $25 to Isabel Cooper ; 
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HAND DECORATED TEXTILES 

for a batik table cover $25 to Ella P. Speer ;. 
for hooked stool top $25 to Ruth E. Brand, 
a pupil of the Girls' High School in Brook- 
lin ; for hooked pillow top $25 to Mrs. 
Eleanor G. Swan; for batik hanging $25 to 
Hugo E. Robus; Honorable Mentions for 
their work as a whole to Mary Meigs At- 
water for weaving, Helen C. Reed for tied 
dyeing, and Josephine P. Weil for woven 
ribbons. 

The first prize awarded for color went to 
a rich red dyed by Paul Jacob-Hians, which 
combines the red battle note with the blue 
of the sky, the vision of the ideal, this com- 
bination being the keynote of America's po- 
sition in the war. The second prize went 
to a flame color, dyed by Mary H. Tanna- 
hill, the flame of democracy consuming au- 
tocracy. This Victory color is the result of 
the yellow service star, symbolizing those 
who have served and passed away, and the 
red star, the symbol of those who have 
served and are here. 

The Jury that awarded these prizes con- 
sisted of W. G. Hurt of Marshall Eield and 
Company, textile manufacturers; M. D. C. 
Crawford, Associate Textile Department, 
American Museum of National History; 
Edward L. Mayer, costumer; Max Meyer 
of A. Heller and Co., Costumer ; J. A. 
Migel, textile manufacturers; Miss Jesse 
Franklin Turner, of Bonwit Teller and 
Company; Miss Wilhelmine R. de Richey 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

A new feature in connection with this 
exhibit of Fland Decorated Textiles was 
the showing of antique textile in the gallery 
adoining those in which the modern work 
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was hung. This collection of beautiful ex- 
amples of the 13th and 18th century tex- 
tiles was arranged by the Needle and Bob- 
bin Club of New York City. It suggests 
in a very happy way the close interrelation 
of the antique with the requirements of 
modern textile design and at the same time 
it throws into the foreground the well of 
inspiration that the present day designers 
•can find in the velvets, brocades, and em- 
broideries of private and museum collec- 
tions. 

Of special value to the designer are the 
•Gothic pieces — a cope of ruby red pome- 
granate patterns, and two bold strips of 
brocade of cut velvet interwoven with gold 
thread. Notable also are the designs of 
Coptic and Egypto- Syrian art; a precious 



fragment of the 14th Century Lucchese 
looms, which helped to spread the fame of 
Italian industrial art over Europe; some 
pieces of bold Near Eastern and Persian 
design; and brilliant 17th Century brocades 
and embroideries. 

To encourage the study of antique tex- 
tiles and the application of their inspiration 
to the work of today the Needle and Bob- 
bin Club awarded a prize of $25 to a scarf 
designed and executed by Richard L. Mar- 
wede. 

For this competition 416 exhibits were 
received from 140 craftsmen. The number 
of pieces hung was 175. This is only one 
of a series of industrial art competition that 
are held under the auspices of the Art Alli- 
ance of America. 
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By THE EDITOR 



MAN'S education which began with the eye 
for the natural universe holds much to 
see and little to hear. Moreover, sounds 
require more or less interpretation while sights 
are self-explanatory. We believe what we see for 
this reason. Sight is the sense on which we most 
rely and which we trust most implicitly. 

All thinking is largely a matter of mental mov- 
ing pictures. We began to think in pictures and 
it is only the most highly developed literary minds 
that even today can bring themselves to think in 
words for any length of time. Even they trans- 
late from mental picture to phrase as they write 
just as we all do in speaking. 

The first attempt at written language took the 
picture form. Picture drawing and picture writ- 
ing are older by far than true writing accom- 
plished with arbitrary symbols whose code the 
reader must have learned, and some of the great- 
est of religious philosophies owe as much to pic- 
tures as to documents for their preservation and 
wide prevalence. 

It was this universality of the pictured appeal 
which decided the early fathers of the Christian 
church in favor of the use of frescoes and stat- 
uary in the sanctuary "that those who could not 
read might learn the stories of the Bible there- 
from." It is this same universality of appeal 



upon which Uncle Sam relied in the late war 
posters and to which American commerce looks 
for its success in foreign fields during the 
great era that is just dawning. The picture is 
with us and to stay. Art schools will flourish 
with the growth of American industry and in the 
fields of advertising and ^commercial illustration 
find a direct and practical application for their 
trained talent. This general wide reliance on the 
picture for practical ends will gradually educate 
the world's taste for fine art but this is not all 
that lies before the art school during the next few 
decades. 

There is another phase of the universal lan- 
guage of art outside that of actual pictures. It 
is the ever present and powerful appeal of beauty 
apart from any direct significance involved in an 
arrangement of line or color. For the appeal of 
beauty, too, is worldwide and a powerful factor 
in the marketing of merchandise. Realizing these 
things the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, in 
common with all the great art schools of the 
country, is making preparation for an intensive 
development of the policies which it has always 
advocated of offering the services of highest art 
to utility and of giving the greatest utility to art. 
The stand which this school has taken for years 
is vindicated by the denouement of recent events. 



